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WHEN FOUND— 


{}UUR generations of the Dickens family were represented on the 
platform at Caxton Hall, London, on November 8th, to support 
Miss Ellen Terry, who graciously opened the Dickens Fellowship 
Bazaar: Miss Georgina tlogarth, the novelist’s sister-in-law ; Mrs. 
Henry F. Dickens; her daughters, Miss Olive Dickens, Miss Elaine 
Dickens and Mrs. Hawksley ; and little Ericand Nancy Hawksley who 
presented Miss Terry witha bouquet. It was a notable scene, and its 
importance was not lost sight of by the strong contingent of photo- 
eraphers standing like an army awaiting the order to fire. On 
another page the Bazaar is dealt with at length, and it only remains 
to say here that it was a great success in every way. ‘Throughout 
the first day it was crowded, whilst on the second day (which was 
opened by Lady Tree with a delightful little speech), although less 
uncomfortably so, the business was up to expectations. A few copies . 
of the Bazaar Programme remain, and copies may be had on applica- 
tion to the Hon. Secretary, post free sixpence each. 
* * * * * 


So far as we have yet seen, the Christmas numbers this year 
contain little connected with Dickens and the festive season, excepting 
one, however, which is all Dickens. That one is Pears’ Annual, and 
it is given the general title of “A Christmas Feast especially 
prepared by Charles Dickens,” and comprises a selection of those 
familiar masterpieces known as Christmas Stories, and includes 
“ Richard Doubledick,” “ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” “Going into 
Society,” ‘“ Doctor Marigold.” ‘These are all newly and fully 
illustrated by Frank Dadd, Hugh Thomson, J. C. Dolman and 
Will Owen, in the most charming and appropriate manner. 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter contributes a brief introduction to the series. 

* * * Sears * 


Mr. George Barlow has reprinted his brilliant article, entitled 
“The Genius of Dickens,” from The Contemporary Review, to which we 
referred at the time it first appeared, and our readers will be glad, 
we are sure, to be able to possess it in its more convenient form, 
particularly as it costs but sixpence. Mr. Barlow tells us he in- 
tended calling his article “‘ The Tragic Side of Dickens’s Genius,” 
and that is the text of it. His aim has been to show that the tragic 
side of the genius of Dickens has not yet received sufficient con- 
sideration. ‘“ That in every one of his stories, that tragic element 
in his nature, the instinct, in fact, of the tragic poet, presses to the 
front, and imperiously insists upon a hearing.” We heartily recom- 
mend the little pamphlet which is published by Mr. H. J. Glaisher. 


ot 
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We may shortly hope to find a Branch of the Dickens Fellowship 
in Texas. One of our members, Mr. E. Raphael, residing in Houston 
there, has that desire, and, in order to satisfy it, his wife arranged “an 
afternoon with Dickens” at her house, with a programme of Dickens 
readings and songs which would do credit to any established Branch 
of long experience. After an enjoyable afternoon, it was decided that 
the next meeting should be set apart for the purpose of forming a 
Branch of the Fellowship, and we wish it every success. 

* * * * * 


We regret to announce the death of Mrs. Agnes Stuart, which took 
place on the 5th of last month. Mrs. Stuart was an earnest worker 
in the Brixton Branch, and was the founder of the “ Little Dorrit” 
Society in connection with it. But during the last few months her 
health prevented her taking active part in the work, although her 
heart was always in it. The Branch sent a wreath of ivy and 
scarlet geranium, and was represented at the ceremony in Norwood 
Cemetery by Miss Cooper and Mr. Sidney Marriott. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Arthur Humphreys desires to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
the receipt of the following additional subscriptions towards the cost 
of the commemorative tablet recently placed on Dickens's house at 
Lausanne :—Mr. E. J. Tregelles, 2s.; Mr. J. G. Taylor, 2s. 6d.; Miss 
Dean, 2s.; Miss Horner, Is. ; Mr. John Harwood, 1s.; Mrs. Harwood. 
ls.; Miss Chadwick, 1s.; Mr. J. W. Smith, 2s.; Ma. Frank Holden, 
2s. 6d.; Mrs. Wellington Gray, 5s. The cost of the tablet was 
£2 6s., the subscriptions to date amount to £1 11s. 6d., and he will 
be pleased to receive further contributions towards the balance of 
14s, 6d. 


* * = * * 


We would remind London members that the dramatic perform- 
ances of Oliver Twist, referred to on another page, take the place of 
the usual monthly meeting in December. The next lecture at 
Clifford’s Inn Hall will be Mr. M. Hi. Spielmann’s, entitled 
“Humour in Art,” on January 12th. It will be illustrated by 
lantern views, and Mr. G. K. Chesterton will be in the chair. 

* * * * * 


The completion of a volume of The Dickensian is aways an occasion 
on which we take to ourselves a certain amount of pride. Not pride 
at what we have done ourselves, but in what the live and real 
interest in Dickens, which rather increases than diminishes, makes it 
possible for us todo. This number concludes the fifth volume, and 
the editor’s drawer is still chock-a-block with interesting manuscripts 
craving to see the light of print. We often wish that the size of the 
magazine could be doubled, but as this is not possible, we crave the 
indulgence of the writers of those articles for the delay, and tender 
them, and all those who have helped us by their pen and pencil in 
the past year, our grateful thanks. That contributors and readers 
may have a real Dickens Christmas and a prosperous New Year js 
the sincere wish of Tue Epitor. 
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CHARLES DICKENS IN RELATION TO CHRISTMAS * 


WORD on this subject may come most appropriately from us, 

in this Festival Number, whose aim is to reflect the good 
humour, pleasant mirth, and even that little undercurrent of sad- 
ness, which vacant chairs and the thought of lost faces stir ever so 
lightly. We say appropriately, for the gay and sometimes gaudy 
sheets which flutter abroad at this season, the bold pictures of snow- 
landscapes and fire-light seen in the distance behind curtains; of 
Christmas-night dances, of boys coming home riotously from school, 
of holly-decked churches on Christmas morning, and of the hundred 
and one kindred subjects of which the public never seems to tire: 
with the stories of prodigals returned, of brothers reconciled—each 
dashed with a certain softness and melancholy—all owe their pres- 
tige and long run of popularity to the tender chords which he was 
the first to strike so effectively. .Granting that the conventional 
jovialities may be found rather theatrical and something of a 
restraint, still, in the Christmas-day dinner and evening and the 
Christmas rejoicing, there is a sort of spell, even for the most b/asé, 
which seems to be linked with this tenderness of recollection ; and 
there is always spread over Christmas-day, at least, a soft tran- 
quility in harmony with a gentleness of bearing and a heartiness of 
subdued sympathy for our friends. Many of us at this present 
season will miss friend and face who were with us at the last 
festival, and find that frequent blankness which must come for 
those who do not diligently ‘‘ keep their friendship in repair.’’ 
But there will be many more—strangers to Dickens in everything, 
save his books—who, as they turn over the page or glance at the 
hoardings covered with cheerful red letters surrounded with holly, 
will think of one who is now for the first time missing, and whose 
cheerful voice at this time never failed to contribute something to 
the “‘ harmless stock of public pleasure.’’ In the present hurry 
of life, with the vast crowd of public men, it seems possible to 
mourn their loss but for a few weeks, a few months, and it seems 
as though they had been gone years. But the bells of this Christ- 
mas will call up that fresh glowing face, that piercing eye, the 
roguish smile, and the clear hearty voice. That image will send 
our thoughts back to the dismantled house near Rochester, to the 
barred roadside gate, to those cold, bare, silent rooms, which now 
for the first time are not to echo to the pleasant sounds of cheerful 
festivity. Even in the rudest Christmas weather that glowing old 
English brick seemed to peep out cosily and rosily from behind the 
shelter of broad trees, as though inspired by interior warmth and 
circulation. Then relations and a few congenial friends found 
their way there, and were welcomed with the heartiest joyous 
greeting. There will be not a few at this present Christmas to 
whose hearts this thought will bring a sort of ache and sheer blank- 
ness, and to whom the great old festival will seem cold and even 
dead. Those who have done battle with their sorrow, and who 
have with a struggle composed it, will now, at the sound of Christ- 


* Reprinted from Lhe Graphic, December 25th, 1870. 
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mas bells, find it renewed, and feel at every turn something that 
recalls his pleasant spirit. ; 

To him we certainly owe the popularisation of those kindly 
charities, the condoning of injuries, and reconciliations, insinuated 
rather than preached through the inviting agency of charming 
pictures, sweet, gracious, and touching stories, which encouraged a 
softened tone of thought and sympathy. Latterly it has been the 
fashion to make merry over such scenes as belong to the realms of 
sentiment, and in the hands of burlesque writers the reconcilia- 
tion of a father and his prodigal son is made to suggest the 
hackneyed exclamation, “‘ My long-lost cheeyld!’’ But this has 
been the work of a crowd of vulgar imitators, whose drivelling 
heroes and heroines have made sentiment in connection with Christ- 
mas not a little absurd. Let us turn to that incomparable, entire, 
and perfect chrysolite—poem more than story—touched so deli- 
cately, so artistically, so nicely balanced, so tender, so full of an 
airy and delightful gaiety—the Christmas Carol. It can be tried 
by the test which makes the glory of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ 
and can be read again and again without bringing the fatigue of 
familiarity. To read it over at any season of the year conjures up, 
as by an incantation, the whole bloom and fragrance ; but to hear 
it read by him, at Christmas time itself, with the holly in the 
windows and the snow on the ground, and the joy-bells only just 
at rest—to hear his inspiring voice, telling of the marvellous change 
in Scrooge, was like the sound of those very bells. Even in its 
shape that little book is original. Worked out with consummate 
art it stands alone.. Of a Christmas Eve night, the red curtains 
drawn close, the coals stirred up, the boys and girls home from 
school and gathered round, father might well read them this en- 
chanting little legend. 

He must have had some extraordinary affection for this great 
festival, and, indeed, he may have felt that anyone who cultivates 
such a liking will not soon grow old in heart. Such entertainment 
keeps the sympathies from stiffening into selfishness. Little stray 
pictures of Christmas are always breaking in on us in his works, 
dwelt on with a zest that shows his relish and enjoyment of the 
subject. From Dingley Dell, in Pickwick, to the Holly Tree Inn, 
covers a space of many years; yet the coach journey through the 
snow in the latter has all the heartiness and freshness of twenty 
years past. No one, too, has touched this subject in such infinite 
variety of ways, suited to every view of the festival, from that lower 
one, associated with plum puddings and barons of beef, to the holy 
and religious one, which is the true basis of the whole. It would be 
hard to enumerate all the charming passages in which he has 
strayed away to this favourite topic; but in his own journal he 
always found a suitable corner at these anniversaries wherein to 
indulge in one of these pretty dreamy speculations. ‘‘ What Christ- 
mas is as we Grow Older,’’ “‘ A Round of Stories by the Christmas 
Fire,”’ ‘‘ Another Round,’’ all contain ideas, new, charming, and 
in keeping. But the prettiest of them is a little paper, entitled, 
‘A Christmas Tree,’’ in which that child’s ceremonial, at which he 
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had just been assisting, suggests a cloud of dreamy recollections, 
and pictures yet more dreamy; those childish, half-shaped, indis- 
tinct fancies, too impalpable and too jumbled, as it were, to have 
official treatment, and yet capable of being presented by a series of 
delicate tints and touches. Often do we find ourselves turning our 
eyes back with an exquisite fondness and wistful longing to such 
ghosts ; and when we wish to put in formal shape or describe what 
is so dear, the result is trivial and childish. Not so with a master 
hand, which leans ever so lightly and then glides away. Here went 
the toys, the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,’’ the fairy tales, and those precious 
first visits to the theatre—realms of enchantment then—ghost 
stories, return home from school, and a hundred such fancies, which 
come flocking back on us at this season, and are precious indeed 
for such as have seen them. That little paper might be read 
through now with delightful and tender interest—in memoriam— 
dwelling especially on the touching passages with which it con- 
cludes. ‘‘ Encircled by the social thoughts of Christmastime, still 
let the benignant figure of my childhood stand unchanged. In 
every cheerful image and suggestion that the season brings may the 
bright star that rested above the poor roof be the star of all the 
Christian world. A moment’s pause, O vanishing Christmas tree, 
of which the lower boughs are dark to me as yet, and let me look 
once more. I know there are blank spaces on thy branches where 
eyes that, I have loved have shone and smiled, from which they are 
departed. But far ahead I see the raising of the dead girl and the 
widow’s son, and God is good. If age be hiding for me in the un- 
seen portion of thy downward growth, O may I, with a grey head, 
turn a child’s heart to that figure yet, and a child’s trustful- 
ness and confidence.” 


THE DICKENS STORY CALENDAR 


( NE of the most novel Dickens calendars we have yet seen is that 
/ published by the Franklin Printing Company of Philadelphia. 
It measures 7} by 10 inches and comprises fifty-three sheets, the 
first of which is a charming design representing a very natural 
portrait of Dickens sitting in a meditative mood with his arm resting 
on what might be the balustrade of Rochester Bridge, with a distant 
view of Gadshill Place at the back, and printed in two colours. 
The title “The Dickens Story Calendar” describes it admirably, for 
each sheet contains a selection from one of the novels, which is 
complete in itself, and is no mere quotation, such as “ Mrs. Micawber 
will never desert Mr. Micawber,” ‘‘ Pickwick’s Advice on Love- 
making,” “ The Funeral of Little Nell,” etc., and is illustrated with 
a suitable picture and a portrait. There have been many Dickens 
quotation calendars, but never before has there been such a calendar 
as this in which the novelist is fully reflected at his best every week 
of the year with a complete sketch, and not merely a few words 
taken here and there. ‘The cover is designed by C. I), Mitchell, and 
the calendar is published at $1.00. 


Vea teaey 
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THE DICKENS CHRISTMAS 


I 


“ (\HRISTMAS comes but once a year ’’— 
Set the logs a’blazing! 
Greet the Morn. with gladsome cheer— | 
See the pine logs blazing! { 
The old-fashioned Christmas is ours, if we will, : 
The Christmas that brings, as we read, such a thrill: | 
Huge turkeys are hung at the poulterers’ still— ! 
Keep the logs a’blazing! fi 
II ! 
If there’s glorious snow once more— 
We'll send the snowballs flying ! F 
Out with a shout—we’ll clear the door— . 
And keep the shovels plying ! 
You cynics, don’t tell us that Christmas is dead : 
That the glamour and glow of the season have fled ; F 
That if the snow comes you will keep to your bed— f 
Scrooge personifying ! 
MI 
Polish your skates with loving care— 
P’raps they want an oiling? j 
Fling up your cap in the clear, crisp air ; q 
Cease the yearly moiling. } 
Then hurrah! down the slide with exuberant glee: 
Where Pickwick the Fairy leads, follow can we— 
But how turn at the end quite so graceful as he?— 
Keep the pot a’boiling! 
Iv 
Now gather round the roaring blaze: 
Be, like Tapley, jolly! 
Deck the room with the season’s bays— ‘ 
Mistletoe and holly! i 
There’s a goose (such a goose!) with it’s stuffing awry, 
Frizzled chestnuts, oranges, brown-baked mince pie, 
And “cannon-ball’’ pudding—hot punch standing by— 
Hence! black Melancholy ! ; 
2 
Now for the forfeits, games and fun, 
Set the logs a’blazing! | i 
Blind-man’s buff, and playful pun— 
How the logs are blazing! 
Come, look on the world with a Cheeryble beam : 
Tis the Season for Giving; so shed a bright gleam 
Of sunshine on some who’re adrift on Vife’s stream— 
Keep the pine logs blazing! 
VI 
Yes, Christmas comes but once a year, 
Joyous, love-filled Christmas! 
So banish sorrows, dry the tear, 
Laughter comes with Christmas. 
Tis the Season when Home is writ deep in the heart, 
And ’mid all the bright joys it’s dear mem’ries impart, 
T.et’s remember the debt that we owe to his art— 
Hail, the Dickens Christmas! 


Percy MreRRIMAN. 
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THE NEW “PICKWICK” * 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 

3 is a joy for the Pickwickian to hold in his hand these two hand- 

some—shall I say monumental ?—nay, sumptuous tomes. It is 
amazing to think that this story should have engendered these 270 
inimitable pictures at all: but I really believe if some opulent con- 
noisseur were to give an order for another hundred or so plates it 
would be quite easy to find situations hitherto unillustrated. Mr. 
Van Noorden — one 
of the inner circle, 
an enthusiast in all 
concerning the Pick- 
wick world — has 
discovered many 
things which have 
defied the research 
of explorers like my- 
self and a few more. 
We must envy him 
his “find” of the 
actual “ Profeel Ma- 
chine,” though it 
was disheartening 
not to come upon one 
of the ‘moral pocket 
handkerchers.” But 
“dn courage!” we 
say to ourselves. 
We might affirm on 
affidavit that it will 
certainly by and by 
turn up. Our friend 
will not, in his turn, 
grudge me one illus- 
trative item, viz., a 
copy of Sam’s valen- GARRAWAYS 
tine, with the Lang- Drawn by 8. T. C. Weeks 
ham Place Church 
and the Pair of Lovers in the foreground. Welcome also to the Pick- 
wickians is the discovery of the tavern in Huggin Lane where the Club 
must have assembled—it really does not much matter whether they did 
or not—for when the incidents so touch on the reality as to be in- 
distinguishable from it, when we have a room shown and preserved 
as ‘‘ Mr. Pickwick’s room,’’ with Mr. Winkle’s beside it, we can 


* “The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club,” with all the original 
illustrations and 223 additional pictures of originals of characters and places, 
scenes and incidents, curious and topical allusions, references and analogies re- 
produced from contemporary prints and pictures, collected and annotated by C. 
Van Noorden. Together with the original announcement of the work, dedication 
of the original edition, prefaces, addresses and suppressed note, etc., reprinted 
from the “ Victoria’ Edition, with the notes by Charles Plumptre Johnson. Two 
volumes. Royal 8yo. 21s. net. 
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only rub our eyes, and joyfully accept the legend. 


Indeed, we may 


say that the study of Pickwick is our swing: the searching out of 


hidden meanings our insurance office. 


Should anyone disparage 


the immortal book, we would stigmatise him warmly ‘‘ as some vain 


and disappointed man—I would not say haherdasher.”’ 


So much 


have the materials accumulated that we must presently expect to 
find some Dry-as-dust at work making a bibliography of Vickwick. 


SPLENDID EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


OXYGEN HYDROGEN AXD LUCERNAL 


MICROSCOPES 


AT THE 


Mechanics’ Institute, Charlotte-street, Hull, 


ON TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
AND FRIDAY, 


The 7th, 9th, and 10th of March, 


At TWELVE o'Clock, and SEVEN in the Bening. 


INIR. GALLOWAY, 
Respectfully solicits the attention of every admirer 


of nature, to the perfection to which this Instrument 
has been brought, the highest 


MAGNIFYING POWER 


BEING 


THREE 


MILLIONS, 


By which the most minute and beautiful objects of 
nature are splendidly projected on an 


IMMENSE DISC, 


PLEASING, BRILLIANT, AND DISTINCT. 


a 
Admittanee, Is.—Schools and Children, Half-price.—The 
Mewbers of the Mechanics’ Institute, and Friends, 64, 
HOLL, March 6th, 1837. 


GODD UCD INO HICOWN, ISUINTINS, PACRLTOT RICE, 65, LOWGATE, ae 
REPRODUCTION OF HANDBILL INDICATING SOURCE 
OF SAM WELLER’S REMARKS CONCERNING THE 
POWER OF HIS EYES, 


and a fanciful tale ? 
what -is the mystery of all this? 


Yet all this did happen in Boz’s case! 
Why, that there is some special 


It would be a most useful 
thing, and there would be 
some thousand items. 
What a wonderful, be- 
wildering book! Let us 
only imagine some clever 
young man of our time, 
three-and-twenty years 
old, who had thrown off 
with great ease a lively, 
laughter - moving story 
full of comic drolleries 
and adventures, and that 
seventy years later the 
book explorer, taking 
stock, found that the edi- 
tions were uncountable; 
that a whole body of litera- 
ture had grown up round 
the book; that it had been 
subdivided, as it were, into 
compartments — topogra- 
phical, etymological, ete. ; 
that numberless books 
were written on each; that 
every dark allusion to per- 
son or place was ‘searched 
out until the clear mean- 
ing was reached ; that it 
was translated into lead- 
ing languages. Suppose, 
I say, this sort of future 
was prophesied to the 
young man, would it not 
seem next to a miracle 
And 


attraction or fascination in the book which no one resists or can 


resist. 


There is something for everyone. 


If you can laugh at only 


a special shape of fun, here is exactly the shape of fun you can 


laugh at. 


its honours. 


‘Tf anyone likes this sort of thing, 
say, ‘‘ this is the sort of thing he will like.”’ 


? 


as Lincoln would 
Pickwick deserves all 


The acuteness brought to bear on clearing up what would seem a 


a 


oo ae 


Se re 
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mere casual phrase is well illustrated by our author’s gloss on Job 
Trotter’s running up Holborn. For in that little ‘‘up’’ we have 
the mighty change in the district and the Viaduct foreshadowed. 


we A COPY of VERSES for 1823, tZ Gi 
‘ i HUMBLY PRESENTED TO ALL MY WORTHY MASTERS AND MISTRESSES, te Ny A> 
@) In the Liberty of Saffron Hill, Hatton Garden, and Ely Rents, in the Parish aS » 
of St. Andrew, Holborn, AS i 


<7 | a Yr By JOHN BARNLEY, Night Beadle & Bellman. 9, Great Saffrot) Hill 


Oe Sv STEPHEN 


oot Mary, Sapbe's bled ees shed 
vette ted newton en act 


PROLOGUE 
= EAENSONS rovers,” agin 


On NEW YEARS DAY 


HOW yesiiin de tive precious mamente 


Tete YOUNG MES. 


e101 somihe, wivoae inex, teen’ years 


Vopt and Sac bY BURTON aud CO) fp. Deoonatice street, Teehopscor Donton 


A BEADLRE’S VERSES ON BOXING DAY 


For the last ten years our editor has searched high and low for 
Stiggins’s ‘‘ moral pocket handkerchers,’’ but yet with ill success. 
I have seen some with the woodcuts, but of a patriotic kind—but 
not ‘‘ blended ’’ with text or morality. Mr. Van Noorden has also 
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discevered all about the gas microscope. J must confess, however, 
as an old Pickwickian ‘‘ scholard,’’ there are a few points in which 
I do not go the whole way with my learned brother. I doubt if 
the ‘‘ Commander-in-Chief at the Chatham Review ’’ could have 
been the august personage at the Horse Guards, who would not 
have condescended to direct a small provincial display ; it is stated 
in the text that Colonel Bulder commanded the garrison. Nor 
can I sacrifice the Beaufort Arms, in Bath. The late Mr. Austin 
King, who lived in the actual house occupied by Bantam, assured 
me that the tavern was the regular house of call for the Bath foot- 
men. Dickens saw that much could be made of the well-bullied 
greengrocer, so he changed it from a tavern to a shop as more 
dramatic. Our editor also insists on the double candle as explaining 
and setting at rest for ever the words “‘ flat candle.’’ I hold that 
‘« flat. candlestick ’’ was intended ; “‘ flat candle ’’ was ‘‘ short’ for 
it, or an oversight. 

One might wish that these handsome, monumental volumes had 
been supplemented by copious notes, explanatory or otherwise, of 
obseure passages and allusions. A third volume might be easily 
filled in this way ; and, as an example, I might just point to my own 
‘“ Pickwick Dictionary.” 


THE NEW “OLIVER TWIST” PLAY 


\ FE are now in a position to give our readers the cast for the 
principal characters in the new version of Oliver Twist by 
Walter Dexter and Fredk. T. Harry, which is to be produced at the 
Broadway Theatre, New Cross, 8.E., on Monday, December 13th and 
following days, including a matinée on Saturday, December 1sth, in 
aid of the Miller Hospital and of the general funds of the Dickens 
Fellowship. 

Mr. Bransby Williams will play Fagin, and will be supported by 
Mr. T. L. Adamson as Bill Sikes, Mr. Frank Staff as the Artful 
Dodger, Mr. F. T. Harry as Mr. Brownlow, Mr. E. Lewis Winn 
as Monks, Miss Kathleen Marriott as Oliver Twist, and Miss Marie 
Lorraine Stevens as Nancy. 

This is Mr. Bransby Williams’s first appearance in a Dickens play, 
and his fame as the great impersonator of Dickens characters will 
doubtless ensure crowded houses throughout the week. It shows the 
good Dickensian in Mr. Williams that he should generously give his 
time in aid of deserving charity, when it is realized how his ordinary 
professional duties must tax his energies. For the last few weeks he 

* has been giving four performances a night alternately in town and 
suburbs; a strenuous undertaking. But when charity calls—and 
a Dickensian charity to wit—Mr. Williams, if possible, answers it. 
Will our readers follow his example? 


The first night will find many notable Dickensians present, in- 


cluding Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Dickens and family, Mr. Arthur Waugh, 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald and several Vice-Presidents. 

There are a few five-shilling and three-shilling stalls still avail- 
able, as well as cheaper seats, but application should be made at once, 
direct to the theatre, in order to secure them. 


= 


h 
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A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE FROM AUSTRALIA 


N the Sunny South, where long days and warm sunshine welcome 
Christmas, Charles Dickens is not forgotten. Bob Cratchit and 
his family are remembered in many ways, and Tiny Tim’s spirit 
presides at many tables decked, not with holly, but Christmas bush. 
Though the holly is dear to Australians as the Christmas decoration 
of the Motherland, we are proud of the bright red bush that colours 
at the Yule-tide season, as though intended for an emblem to take 
the place of England’s red-berried holly. It is a greater favourite 
than the Wattle or Waratah—though the latter is our national 
emblematic flower—and it stands before the flannel flower, or any 
other native bloom, only because it heralds the arrival of Christ- 
mas. Every table is decorated with its red and green, and every 
Christmas pudding supports a spray. Often, though, a sprig of 
holly—less the berries—is entwined with it when it occupies the 
latter important position. It is the mingling of the old blood with 
the new—the furling together of the flag of the Southern Cross 
with the Union Jack of Old England. 

While Yule logs are not required where the thermometer reads 
100 deg. in the shade, the old custom plum pudding is as much a 
part of the Christmas festivities in Australia as it is in England, 
and little Australians take as much delight in its cooking as did 
the Cratchit family. The smell ‘‘like an eating-house and a 
pastryccok’s next door to each other, with a laundress’s next door 
to that,’’ is, however, generally noticed prior to the actual day, for 
here the goodly mixture is served cold in wedge-like slices whose 
size and solidity would drive to despair any but a healthy Austra- 
lian appetite. 

Charles Dickens is greatly responsible for the preservation, not 
only of the good old Christmas customs, but of Christmas itself, 
and the sacred anniversary it announces. The spirit he sent to the 
miserly Scrooge comes to many of us and opens our hearts like no 
other appeal could, for his message as sent through the Carol was 
an inspired one, and will ever be remembered throughout Christen- 
dom. While records last and the printing press pours out its 
precious products, the man who had.a large corner in his heart for 
maimed and mis-shapen humanity will not be forgotten, and above 
all, Tiny Tim’s voice will be heard at the festive-board echoing his 
father’s toast, ‘‘ A Merry Christmas . . . God bless us every one.”’ 

Everybody has heard of Tiny Tim even if they are so unfortunate 
as not to have read A Christmas Carol, and Scrooge and Marley are 
two names that are as inseparably linked together for all time as 
Romeo and Juliet or even Adam and Eve. Everywhere in Aus- 
tralia.the Carol is read, and quite recently it was reprinted in an 
almanac advertising a patent medicine. In every possible form it 
crops up, but the message is the same each time, and the person 
who wouldn’t read Dickens between the covers of a book might be 
tempted to scan the pages of an almanac thrust beneath his door. 

In a sense 4 Christmas Carol is a masterpiece, and its literary 
excellence makes it stand out before any of the other Christmas 
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stories, good as they are; but, after all, the secret of its popularity 
is the sentiment it contains. It teems with human interest, and 
whatever the age, or whatever the region, it will be fresh and last- 
ing. In far-off Australia, whose name even was little more than 
mentioned by the Master, his fame would live for ever had he con- 
ceived naught but this. As it is he lives to-day in thousands of 
lives, and as years go by he becomes greater and greater, increasing 
as human knowledge extends, and insinuating his humanity into 
our very souls. The wider our minds grow the more we shall 
understand Dickens, and the farther our hearts expand the more 
we shall be able to feel as he felt. 

In cordial fellowship the hand of Australia goes out to kinsmen 
across the ocean, and in the name of him we mutually admire we 
extend the wish he immortalised in distinctive type: 

‘““Lord, keep our memories green.’’ 
W. B. R. (Sydney). 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LX 


"EP ERe is no state where ian may rest secure, 
For death strikes down alike the low, the high, 
Useful or useless, sad or gay—they die! 


Death comes abroad, sends out his shaft—the deed 
Is done. The earth receives his weary frame, 
And there is nought left but the name. 


Nought but the name? Not so! Thy thoughts, thy words, 
Thy actions cannot die; they all remain, 
And say that Dickens has not lived in vain, 


All that is truly good, here or in heav’n, 
Alike must be immortal, must stand fast 
Through all, and still be over all at last. 


And yet we mourn thee, as we mourn the loss 
Of nearest, dearest friend. Sad tears we shed 
To find that one so dear to us is|dead. 


The sunny morn no more is joy to thee: 
Earth shows its glories to thine eye no more— 
The grief, the bliss, the pain, the toil is o’er. 


The touching tale, the thrilling incident 
Now flow not from thy once so ready pen ; 
The place stands vacant in the ranks of men. 


Go to thy welcome crown! We wait awhile 
To pr ofit by the loss we feel ; that we 
In peace at last may al! unite with thee. 
Dewsbury. Darey TERRY. 
From The Treasury of Literature and Ladies’ Treasury, 


August Ist, 1870. 
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A STAINED GLASS WINDOW TO DICKENS 


N connection with the Stockport Sunday School Branch of the Dickens 
Fellowship, an interesting ceremony took place in the ministers’ room 

of the new hall on October 28th. This was the unveiling of a stained glass 
window, presented by the 
branch to the memory of 
Charles Dickens. The 
window, designed by Mr. 
J. T. Fielding, one of the 
librarians of the school, 
shows a bust of Dickens 
surrounded by a laurel 
wreath ; underneath is 
the monogram, C. D., 
surrounded by scarlet 
geraniums, JDickens’s 
favourite flower, and ivy 
leaves, the badge of the 
Fellowship. Miss Wild, 
a valued member of the 
Fellowship, performed 
the ceremony in the 
presence of a goodly 
number of members. 
Refreshments were pro- 
vided, and were followed 
by an enjoyable program. 
Songs were ably rendered 
by Miss Barlow and Miss 
Downs; recitations were 
given by Mr. H. Wake- 
field and Mr. W. Hadfield. 
Two pianoforte solos were 
ably rendered by Miss 
Ball, who also accom- 
panied the songs. Mr. 
‘Wm. Marsland, one of the 
vice-presidents, presided 
over the gathering. The 
memorial is an appro- 
priate one, placed as it 
is in a school providing 
accommodation for 5,000 
scholars. AS an un- 
denominational  institu- 
tion for the benefit of 
children it would no doubt 
have had Dickens’s hearty 
sympathy, but another 
reason for the memorial 
is the fact that the 
original of one of Dickens’s 
characters, Daniel Grant, 
one of the ‘ Cheeryble 
Brothers,” of Nicholas 
Nickleby, was one of the 
trustees of the school, and 
Mr. Arthur Humphreys apclie of the brothers Grant and Manchester. 
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OUR BAZAAR 
By WALTER DEXTER 


A PRESSING and an eager crowd: officials with the emblematic 
red geraniums in their buttonholes, answering questions of 
press-men photographers and directing the public to their seats at 
the same time. ‘‘ More chairs wanted here! ’’ is the ery of Mr. 
E. P. Haslam: a squeeze and a tight fix: ‘‘ Plenty of room in the 
gallery,’’ from the Chairman of the Bazaar Committee: and so a con- 
sequent exodus and as rapid filling up again: a buzz of excitement: 
a stately figure in a cloak, turned back and revealing a red lining, 
advances to the platform: a deafening cheer greets Miss Ellen Terry, 
and the chairman (Mr. H. Snowden Ward) takes his place, fol- 
lowed in like manner by Miss Georgina Hogarth, Mrs. Henry F. 
Dickens, the Misses Elaine and Olive Dickens, Mr. Arthur Waugh, 
Mr. Bransby Williams, Miss Miniken, and others. 

The chairman is speaking just for a minute: then the clear, ring- 
ing voice that has enthralled us at the Lyceum and elsewhere many 
and many a time rings out. An apology for unpunctuality is 
offered—and at the same time the newest aphorisin, ‘‘ Better to be 
never than late,’’ is tendered to the audience. Miss Terry says a 
few well-chosen words, there is a great round of applause, and Our 
Bazaar at Caxton Hall is opened. What a sight! What a greet- 
ing! What a gathering! Then Mr. Arthur Waugh thanks Miss 
Terry on our behalf, and another neat phrase is turned: “‘If a 
gracious thing had to be graciously done, it was never done more 
graciously than by Miss Ellen Terry.’”’ Half blinded by the flash- 
lights from a half-dozen photographers, we get a glimpse of the 
youngest generation of Dickens (the two children of Mrs. Hawksley, 
eldest daughter of our Life President) presenting a bouquet to Miss 
Terry, and of Miss Terry presenting an autograph copy of her life 
to the Bazaar, which promptly passes into the hands of the highest 
bidder, Dr. Cressy, of Tonbridge! Then we are delighted by a 
couple of violin solos, exquisitely rendered by Miss Elaine Dickens, 
and the stall-holders commence to sell their wares. 

There on the right are the Dickens relics—fresh from the home of 
Mrs. Dickens, and now on public view for the first time: personal 
relics we never thought it would be our good fortune to see: the 
desk on which he wrote, and some of his manuscripts, his court dress 
and his walking-stick, his favourite armchair and his medicine chest, 
relics of priceless worth, viewed with veneration somewhat akin to 
awe. Next door, what is more natural than that we should find the 
comic waxworks: to make such rapid transits from the sublime to 
the ridiculous is a privilege of a bazaar. But we do Professor Staff 
(Toots, he appears to be called more often) an injustice should we 
hint that his waxwork is ridiculous: it is never that, it is extremely 
clever, witty and mirth-provoking, as the radiant faces of all who 
come forth from it testify. 

Outside, at the corner of the large hall, is the Toy Stall, presided 
over by Mrs. Bransby Williams, whilst Mr. Bransby himself is 
seated by the side, signing Fagin postcards with a rapidity that 
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astonishes everybody, and selling them with equal speed to admirers 
who vow they will not miss seeing him in the part at the Broadway 
Theatre on December 13th. At the far corner opposite is Nancy— 
otherwise Miss Marie Lorraine Stevens—too busy to sign postcards, 
though selling Doulton Dickens ware to eager buyers. Tea sets, 
plates, and vases disappear like magic, and Mr. Brookes Cross looks 
radiantly happy as Mrs. Butt and Mr. A. 8. Hearn announce another 
sale, and pass over the money into his till. 

Raffles—not the Amateur Cracksman, but the other illegal sort— 
are going strong: a huge Teddy Bear—for which Mis. Hawksley 
sighed and demanded of him who solicited her subscription to the 
raffle that she should win it, which demand he of the list-making 
assured her should be satisfied, naturally falls to the oldest person 
present, our good friend Mr. Osborn Walford, who, all unconscious 
of Mrs. Hawksley’s desire, promptly presents the furry animal to 
her little girl—and oh! what happiness is there! 

Mrs. Charles E. Edson, at the Confectionery Stall, is delighting 
the yceungsters with goodies so dear to their hearts: and after that 
the self-same youngsters—little rascals-—cajole extra pence from 
their fond parents’ pockets to spend at games of skill under the 
direction of Mr. Herbert Roberts, who is shouting himself hoarse in 
advertisement of ‘‘ All the Fun of the Fair! ”’ 

We fain would now refresh ourselves, and sit at one of the many 
little tables provided for our comfort by Miss Emilie M. Miniken, 
and presided over by Mrs. Elmslie, Miss Hearn, Miss Walford, and 
other ladies equally attentive and charming, and partake of the 
cheerful cup and etceteras, whilst The Renaissance Orchestra of 
Ladies, under the deft baton of Signor Marchesio, discourses sweet 
music in our ears. For a few pence we find ourselves re- 
freshed in body: would that we could, for so small a sacrifice, 
refresh our purses, which have had more than ordinary claim on 
them the past half-hour! But ’tis the way of a bazaar. 

Being a mere man, the stall described as ‘‘ Needlework and 
Woollen Goods ’’ has no charm for us, so, with a friendly smile at 
busy Mrs. Marriott, we cross to a somewhat similar stall marked 
“Fancy” in the guide. Miss Elliot has many things to take our 
fancy, and we pass the purchases over to Mr. Miller, at the packing 
stall, with instructions for their despatch. Thanks to Miss Clare 
Shirley and her friends, there is a veritable bower of blossom close by 
us here, in the centre of the hall, and pretty maidens minister to 
both sexes and exchange sweet buttonholes for a few modest pence. 
On the other side we stop before a genuine pavement artist—a 
Dickens lover, too! There we order a lightning sketch of ourself 
on.a postcard, and a few more pence go to swell the funds of the 
bazaar. This is the genuine article, mind you—not one of the sort 
that Dickens has written of somewhere or other. So does the love of 
Dickens make us all akin. 

There is but one more stall, the last but not least, the bookstall. 
And who should we find there if not our Editor, his wife, his 
daughter, with Mrs. Kettlewell and Mr. Ernest Booth, doing yeo- 
man service. What a rush there is for dainty little leather and 
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plush-covered volumes—not only Dickens, for we are nothing if not 
catholic in our reading! What a demand for 1910 calendars all of 
the latest designs, for picture postcards and autographed volumes of 
the lives of Ellen Terry and Bransby Williams! The sales are fast, 
the fun furious: everybody's happy: the bazaar's an acknowledged 
success on all hands, and ere we take our leave we give hearty con- 
gratulations to Miss Miniken and her army of willing workers. 


* & 


And on the morrow back we come again, for this kind of fore- 
gatherance and good fellowship—costly though it be (being a 
bazaar!) has a fascination for us. Our good friend and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Bransby Williams, is in the chair to-day, and we listen 
with interest intent whilst Lady Herbert Tree, in opening the 
bazaar, tells us how she has always reverenced Charles Dickens: how 
she never knew him personally, but, as a child, she had always 
wished he was her father, and now that she is old, she wishes she 
had been his mother, a truly quaint conceit which tickles all our 
fancies: then she recites in her inimitable style, and so the second 
successful day is launched, and we have a repetition of the sales, 
the bands, the raffles, and the general, genial fun of the fair. At 
length the hour of ten arrives: many of the stalls are sold out—we 
are tired out—and so we clear out! 


W. P. FRITH, R.A. 
By 0. SACK 


TI\ELE death of the famous and venerable artist whose name heads 

this article, removes another of the valued vice-presidents of the 
Dickens Fellowship from its list. W. P. Frith was one of those 
personal friends of the novelist whose ranks are thinning so rapidly 
that few remain to-day. Each year a link in the chain goes, leaving 
the honour and distinction of having experienced companionship 
with the great Victorian the boast of a very small number. 

Like all Dickens’s friends, W. P. Frith was a whole-hearted, con- 
scientious admirer of the novelist. In his volumes of “Reminiscences” 
he always speaks in glowing and loving terms of his “ never-to-be- 
forgotten friend,” and in everything he says he reveals his “ love for 
the man and admiration of his genius.” /The happy cause of this 
friendship with Dickens was brought about by the artist’s picture of 
“Dolly Varden” exhibitel in the British Galleries in the early 
forties, and was only terminated by the novelist’s death. Dickens 
took a fancy to it, and commissionei the artist to do one for him, and 
later on to paint one of Kate Nickleby as a companion. Buth these 
pictures delighted Dickens, and they hung in a prominent place at 
Gradshill. Frith ultimately did three “ Dolly Vardens,” and we 
reproduced one, with a short article on the subject, in The Dickensian 
for October, 1908. And so began the great friendship which lasted 
through the novelist’s life. 

Frith’s name became publicly associated with that of Dickens in 
1859, when his famous portrait of the latter was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. The portrait was commissioned by John Forster 
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in 1854, but as Dickens was growing a moustache then, they decided 
to wait until he removed it. But instead of this happening, the 
novelist started a beard, and in 1859, fearing that if they waited any 
longer there would be little of his face to be painted, it was com- 


‘menced without further delay. “I need hardly say with what 


” 


delight, mixed with fear,” says the artist, “I heard of this com- 
mission—delight because of my veneration for the author, and my 
love for the man; fear that I might fail, as so many had done 
already.” But he did not fail, as the correspondence printed in his 
“Reminiscences” shows. Everybody was delighted with it, and it 


is now in the Vic- 


toria and Albert Mu- 
seum, bequeathed 
to the nation by 
Dickens’s _ bio- 
grapher. The por- 
trait was engraved 
by Mr. Barlow,R.A., 
and anotherengrav- 
ing of the head and 
shoulders only ap- 
peared in Forster’s 
‘“‘ Life of Dickens,” 
and was reproduced — 
on the cover of 
The Dickensian last 
August. 

Frith did not 
illustrate any of 
Dickens’s books, but 
when the Library 
Hdition was being 
published with its 
vignette title 
pages he begged to 
be one of the illus- : 
trators. He chose rnnusTraTIoN ON TITLE-PAGE OF VoL. 1. of Little Dorrit 
Little Dorrit, for LIBRARY EDITION 
which he painted By W. P. Frith, R.A. 
two charming pic-- 
tures for the purpose, which were admirably engraved by Stocks. 
One of these we are able to reproduce here. 

In Frith’s “ Reminiscences” there are many relating to Dickens, 
and the volumes contain also many letters from the novelist showing 
the close friendship existing between them. We believe Frith was 
the first. to tell the story about Dickens and George Eliot. At one 
of the sittings the novelist told the artist how he was pestered by 
writers to read and give an opinion on their work. As an example 
he showed a letter accompanying a work called “Adam Bede.” 
Dickens took up one of the volumes, looked into it, and said: 
“Seems clever—a good style; suppose I must read it.” And read 
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it he did that very day, for the next morning he said: “ That’s a 
very good book, indeed, by George Eliot. But, unless I am mis- 
taken, George Eliot is a woman.” 

The recollection of the great friendship between the two men re- 
mained with the artist right up to the end, for he was never loath to 
relate stories about his association with the great writer whenever 
opportunity afforded. 

Space forbids us to quote further from what is, perhaps, the most 
interesting book of reminiscences published, but it is still extant in 
a popular form for those who run to read. 


LAWYERS OF DICKENS-LAND 
By J. M. PATTERSON, President of the Philadelphia Branch 
II 
‘(HERE is only one lawyer in Little Dorrit. “Mr. Rugg hasa round, 
white visage, as if all his blushes had been drawn out long ago— 
and a ragged yellow head, like a worn-out hearth-broom.” 

Mr. Jaggers is the only lawyer in Great Expectations. He is the 
criminal lawyer employed by Pip’s unknown patron to tell him of 
his “ great expectations,” and to act as his guardian until he comes 
into full possession of his fortune. “Mr. Jaggers had an air of 
authority that is not to be disputed, and a manner of knowing some- 
thing secret about everybody, that would effectually do for each 
individual, if he chose to disclose it. . .. He never laughs; but he 
wears great, bright, creaking boots, and in poising himself on these, 
with his large head bent down, and lis eye-brows joined together, 
awaiting an answer, he sometimes causes the boots to creak as if they 
laughed in a dry and suspicious way.” ° 

In Our Mutual Friend, we have Mortimer Lightwood and his 
friend, Eugene Wrayburn, a briefless barrister, who at first hates his 
profession ; but, transformed by the power of love, becomes a different 
person. 

There are other lawyers, such as Hiram Grewgious, in Edwin 
Drood, and Thomas Craggs and Jonathan Snitchey in The Battle of 
Life. 

Mt is of two lawyers more that I wish to speak, however, and then 
Iam done.. They are in A Tale of Two Cities, which, in my opinion, 
is not only the most thrilling of the novels of Charles Dickens, but, in 
terseness, vividness and romantic style, rivals the best productions 
of such masters as Dumas, Hugo, Scott and Lytton. 

In this story, which, most interestingly, deals with London and 
Paris during the French Revolution, we have a vivid account of an 
English State trial. There is the speech of the Attorney General, 
an examination and cross-examination of the Government spies, the 
reluctant testimony of Lucie Manette, and the speech of the prisoner’s 
counsel, Mr. Stryver. He is an insolent legal braggart and bully, 
with face of brass and tongue of thunder. He has no regard for 
honour and is incapable of shame. He elbows his way into a 
lucrative practice, and achieves a prominence that is not to be 
sneered at by any one. 
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Mr. Edwin Perey Whipple, in his introduction to A Tale of Two 
Cities, tells us that “at the period to which this story refers, a 
certain forcible assurance, amounting in many cases to positive 
brutality, was rather a help than a hindrance to success at the 


. British Bar.” The most remarkable individual of the whole class was 


Lord Thurlow, who reached the highest position in his profession by 
sheer impudence, rather than by true commanding force of character, 
and Stryver is Thurlow razeed, but still starting on the same path 
which eventually led his model to political and judicial eminence. 
Thurlow, when he needed the law he lacked, had many jackals to 
hunt it up for him; Stryver, as we know, had only one, Sydney 
Carton. . . . Thurlow was famous for the contemptuous way in which 
he spoke to and of his assistants. Among these were John Scott, 
who afterwards became Lord Chancellor Eldon, and the Welsh 
lawyer, who afterwards became Lord Chief Justice Kenyon. “ Taffy,” 
he once said to the latter, ‘‘ you are obstinate and give no reasons; 
now Scott is obstinate too, but he gives reasons, and dashed bad ones 
they are.” 

Stryver holds a similar tone of insolent superiority to Carton, to 
whose quiet, unostentatious efforts is due, in a large measure, 
Mr. Stryver’s success. The keen and powerful intellect of poor, self- 
wrecked Sydney Carton is the source trom which flow the streams of 
legal lore that supply Mr. Stryver, and make for his reputation as a 
leader of the Bar. Carton has the ability to get at the very pith 
and marrow of all difficult legal problems and to furnish Stryver 
with precedent and argument. 

It is not the great intellect of Sydney Carton that appeals to us. 
It is his greatness of heart and nobility of soul that win our 
sympathy and admiration. No matter how we lawyers may regard 
the attitude of Charles Dickens towards law and lawyers, we must 
never forget that the noblest, grandest, loftiest character that he 
ever drew is the castaway, Sydney Carton. 

Richard Grant White says: “There is not a grander, lovelier 
figure than the self-wrecked, self-devoted Sydney Carton, in literature 
or history ; and the story itself is so noble, and its spirit so grand 
and graphic in its style, and filled with a pathos so profound and 
simple, that it deserves and will surely take a place among the 
great serious works of imagination.” 

This is indeed true. What is, or can be, a nobler sacrifice than to 
give one’s own life for another? Carton knows that the only way 
to save Charles Darney—Lucie’s husband—is to take the victim’s 
place and go to the guillotine himself. This he does, not rashly and 
in a hasty, foolhardy manner, but with the exercise of coolness and 
skill and intelligence, and with a heroism never exceeded by the man 
of real life or the man of the story-book. 


( Concluded.) 


Mrs. Helen S. Lawson, a member of the Liverpool Branch, has 
just published a song for school use, entitled ‘‘ Swimming,’’ which 
can be recommended as both tuneful and easy. It is issued by 
Messrs. Beal, Stuttard &'Co., at 6d. 
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MARCUS WARD'S DICKENS 
CALENDAR 


E have received a copy of Marcus 
Ward’s Dickens Calendar for 1910. 
Its illustration depicts the scene from 
The Cricket on the Hearth where Bertha 
and Caleb are busy with the toys, 
and the blind girl saying to the old 
man, “So you were out in the rain last 
night, father, in your beautiful new great 
coat?” The picture is by Maynard 
Brown, and done in colour. It is a 
“ tear-off ” calendar, with quotations from 
Dickens for each day of the year, and costs 
one shilling net. 


A CHARLES DICKENS FAIR 


A Charles Dickens Fair was held in the schoolroom, West Avenue, 
Walthamstow, in aid of the funds of the Trinity Congregational Church, 
on November 4th, 5th and 6th. The fair was opened by the Rey. R. J. 
Campbell, of the City Temple, who, in the course of his remarks, said: 
“ Dickens awakened in people an interest in and showed them the charm 
and pathos of humble life, which no other writer of the Victorian era was 
able to do in like measure. There was plenty of writing of that kind now, 
but in those days it was a new thing. He was not sure that a consider- 
able proportion of our present love for Christmas was not due to the 
manner in which Dickens in his writings showed the romance of the fes- 
tival and threw a glamour over it. The stalls were named after stories of 
the Novelist. The stall-holders were dressed as Dickensian characters. Dur- 
ing the evening Mr. Reginald Prince gave some character studies from 
Dickens, which were greatly appreciated by the audience. The whole 
success of the fair was due to the Rev. Stanley B. James. A feature of the 
bazaar was that to every opener of the fair was presented an édition de 
luxe of the works of Charles Dickens instead of the customary bouquet. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


LONDON.—The second meeting of the new session of the Headquarters 
was held at Clifford’s Inn Hall, on Wednesday evening, November 10th, 
when Mr. H. Snowden Ward delivered to a large and enthusiastic 
audience a lecture entitled ‘The Humour and Pathos of Dickens, or 
Dickens’s Life as Revealed in his Writings.’’ The ground Mr. Snowden 
Ward covered, as he said himself, was probably familiar to most of those 
present. But his genial manner and his large number of unique and, we 
might almost say, fascinating lantern illustrations infused much interest 
into his lecture, while his exceedingly sympathetic rendering of “A 
Child’s Dream of a Star ’’ gave the finishing touch to a completely success- 
ful and very pleasant evening. In the regretted but unavoidable absence 
of Mr. Arthur Waugh, from whom a letter of apology was read, Mr. 
Sidney Marriott occupied the chair. 
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CHARITABLE AND NEEDLEWORK GUILD.—The annual meeting 
of the Guild was held on October 28th, at St. Bride’s Institute. Mr. E. P. 
Haslam presided, and made a short speech on the progress of the work of the 
Guild. The Report and Balance Sheet were adopted. Miss Georgina 
Hogarth was re-elected President, and the following were elected Vice- 
Presidents :—Lady Hare, Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Dickens, Mrs. Kdmund 
Dickens, Mr. and Mrs. Snowden Ward, Mr. Arthur Waugh, Lady Tree, 
Mrs. G. K. Chesterton, Mrs. Perugini, Miss Ellen Terry, and Mrs. B. W. 
Matz. The members of the Committee elected for the year are: —Misses 
K. Elliot, Lilian Walford, Maude Tyler, Charlotte Wyman, Annie Sherlock, 
and Messrs. BE. P. Haslam, H. Roberts, and W. J. Douglas. Miss EH. M. 
Miniken was re-elected Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, and a hearty vote of 
thanks was extended to her for the work done by her in that capacity. 

BELFAST.—The opening meeting of the session took place on November 
16th in Ye Olde Castle Restaurant. The chair was occupied by the 
President, Mz. Joseph R. Fisher, B.L., who gave a short address. A very 
enjoyable literary and musical programme was then submitted, in which 
Miss Edith Curran, Mr. James F. Newel, Miss A. E. Baird, L.1.8.M., 
and Mr. D. 8. K. Shaw took part. Mr. John Shaw then presented the 
syllabus for the session. 

BETHLEHEM (U.S.A.).—The Branch resumed its winter’s work by 
meeting at the home of the President on October 18th. The members en- 
gaged in a short discussion on A Tale of Two Citrves, which they had been 
reading during the summer. After a résumé of the work was given by one 
of the members, it was decided to continue the discussions at subsequent 
meetings, devoting forty-five minutes to that phase of the work. A short 
social programme was enjoyed by all. It was agreed to render as much 
financial aid as possible to the ‘‘ Day Nursery ’’ of the Bethlehems. 

BIRMINGHAM.—At the meeting on October 29th, at the Imperial 
Hotel, Mr. R. J. Taylor was in the chair. Mr. Bosworth gave a reading 
from Hard Times, the book chosen for special study by this Branch during 
the present session. Mr. Bernard A. Porter then read his paper on “ The 
Stage in Dickens’s Novels,’’ and gave numerous and voluminous quota- 
tions from the novelist’s works dealing with people and things theatrical 
in his inimitable manner. He showed that, though Dickens generally 
seems to deal with the sordid aspect of the theatre, he does so with such 
lelicacy and kindly humour as to arouse only feelings of affectionate re- 
gvet, while his miscellaneous writings and speeches prove that he fully 
appreciated the true dignity of the stage and its great possibilities for 
good. Mr. Yoxall was able to make the announcement that the Branch’s 
numerical strength had now reached the gratifying figure of three hun- 
dred. On Friday, November 12th, at the same place, a lecture was de- 
livered by Mr. R. K. Dent (Chief Librarian of Aston), illustrated by lan- 
tern slides of Dickens’s portraits first and last, the lecturer giving an out- 
line sketch of Dickens’s life, with its trials, tribulations, and ultimate 
successes. Numerous slides were also shown and explained of the illustra- 
tions, both the studies and finished drawings, for Dickens’s various works. 
Mr. A. J. Crane was in the chair. 


BRIGHTON BRANCH.—On November 6th, in the Lecture Hall of the 
Y.M.C.A., Mr. B. W. Matz gave a lecture on “ Charles Dickens,’ illus- 
trated by 100 lantern slides. Mr. Henry Davey (the President) took the 
chair at eight o’clock. The next meeting of the Fellowship will be held 
on December 4th, when the Rev. Jos. Gay will give a lecture on “ Charles 
Dickens: Democratic Humorist.’’ 

_BRISTOL.—The Rev. A. N. Blatchford delivered a striking “ Appre- 
ciation of Charles Dickens’’ at Whatley Hall, on October 27th. Dickens 
was the spokesman of the people, and he came when such a man was 
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wanted, he said. “Just what Burns did for the Scottish poetry of his 
time that had Dickens done for the English commonalty in his wonderful 
poetic prose.” Mr. Blatchford’s remarks were listened to with the closest 
attention, and he illustrated his many points with extracts from Dickens’s 
novels. 

BRIXTON.—The Branch held their third meeting on November 15th, 
comprising recitals, readings, and music. Mr. Sherlock presided, Miss 
Cooper being responsible for the arrangement of the evening’s programme. 
Mr. J. 8. Baines and Mr. R. Allbut respectively read ‘‘ Boots at the Holly 
Tree Inn,” and ‘“‘ Mr. Pickwick’s adventure with the lady in yellow curl- 
papers ;” afterwards telling ‘“‘ yarns” of ancient lore, which were greeted 
with much applause. Miss Sampson and Mr. Thompson gave several songs, 
and Mr. Hall accompanied. Altogether the occasion was a great success, on 
which Miss Cooper may be cordially congratulated. During the evening, 


reference was made to the recent death of Mrs. Agnes Stuart, an earnest and. 


generous supporter of the Brixton Branch of the Fellowship, and a message 
of condolence was sent to the relatives. 

DUBLIN.—On October 27th a debate on the subject of the Dramatic 
Censorship attracted a large gathering. Mr. Geo. A. Young occupied the 
chair. Mr. G. A. Prescott opened in favour of the abolition of the censor- 
ship, and read a very forcible paper, which would have been very con- 
vincing had it been directed more against the “one man”’ system than 
the censorship generally. The negative side of the question was success- 
fully supported by Mr. M. D. Collins, and a number of speakers followed 
each opinion, amongst whom were Miss M. Hogg, Messrs. D. Swaine, 
H. R. Partridge, J. A. Miller, Thos. Smyth, T. H. Kennedy, R. Smiles, 
and E. J. Rogers. On November 10th a thoroughly enjoyable whist drive, 
arranged by Miss K. Slyne, afforded an evening’s amusement to a large 
number of members and friends. 

FOREST GATE.—The first of the series of meetings for the study of 
Barnaby Rudge was exceptionally well attended, and a large number of 
those present took part in the proceedings. Several members read ex- 
tracts. Mr. Duncan discovered an error that one of the earliest illustra- 
tors of the book had made; Mr. Trott read a most instructive paper ex- 
plaining the uses of some of the almost obsolete articles menttoned in the 
text; and the Hon. Sec. read a paper on *Grip.’’ Mr. Webb presided, 
and among those who spoke were Miss E. Barton and Messrs. Thomas, 
Connor and Gordon. The social evening on October 21st was an un- 
qualified success, due principally to the efforts of Mr. Jones, Mrs. 
Thomas, Mr. Dallison, and Mr. Smithurst, who provided the artistes, and 
to Mrs. C. E. Edson, who supplied the refreshments. The introduction 
of “Impromptu Speeches’”’ was a feature of the entertainment, some of 
the “impromptu speakers’’’ oratory being ‘really “wonderful.’? On 
November 4th an eminently enjoyable and thoroughly successful whist 
drive was carried out. The prizes were won by Miss Birkett, Miss E. 
Crocker, Mr. E. Thomas, and Mr. Papineau. An interval for refresh- 
ments and small talk was greatly appreciated. 

HULL.—“ A Chat about Dickens”’ was the title of an excellent paper 
given on October 21st by Mrs. 8S. A. Anderson. The lecturer pointed out 
that Dickens had delineated some 2,000 characters, and although they 
represented very diversified types of humanity, Dickens had made them 
all life-like and interesting. By his works Dickens had done untold good, 
but, above all, he had ably championed the cause of suffering childhood. 
The great and beneficial achievements of Dickens’s life warranted us in 
saying of him, in the words of the Shakespearean quotation: “He was 
a man: take him for all in all, we shall not look upon his like again.’’ 
“Chesterton’s Dickens’? was the subject on November 4th, when the 


——— 
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lecturer, Mr. J. H. Noble, gave a talented elucidation of Chesterton’s 
volume. Chesterton was a fine penetrative critic of literature, said the 
speaker, and his work on Dickens was a clever and masterly composition. 
Mr. Noble dealt in an appreciative yet critical spirit with the salient 
features of the work, and expressed the opinion that the book, a brilliant 
masterpiece, would prove a permanent addition to our literature. A good 
discussion for and against the value of the work was then carried on by 
Miss E. Watson and Messrs. H. B. Browne, H. Cousins, M. Petty, G. E. 
Tindal, and A. E. Woodward. At each of the meetings the chair was 
occupied by the President (Mr. F. Bacon), whose comments on the 
subjects under consideration were much appreciated. 


LIVERPOOL.—A well-attended meeting was held on November 2nd at 
the Royal Institution, the chair being occupied by Mr. Wright. A most 
able and interesting lecture was given by Mr. J. B. Schrouder, of the 
Peace Society, entitled ‘“‘ Peace and War,’’ the lecturer making a strong 
plea for arbitration. An interesting discussion followed the lecture, 
which was taken part in by Mrs. Bell and Messrs. Atkinson, Auerbach, 
Rowlands, and Wallace. 


MANCHESTER.—Noven:ber 5th was devoted to the consideration of 
characters and incidents in Dombey and Son. Mr. Edward Briggs pre- 
sided, and opened the proceedings with a general review of the book. He 
was followed by Mr. Arthur Humphreys, the Hon. Secretary, who gave 
a description of Lausanne and the Villa Grand Rosemont, where the first 
four numbers of the work were written. Miss Bancroft gave particu- 
lars of the original of Susan Nipper, and Miss Mary Walker read an 
interesting paper on Susan’s idiosyncrasies. Mr. A. Knight, through 
the medium of the Fellowship, had “found ’’ Captain Cuttle, and he duly 
“made a note of’ him for the benefit of the meeting. Miss Edith Jones 
contributed her views on Mr. Dombey, and Miss Kinnell read an extract 
from the book describing Paul’s reception at the establishment of Doctor 
Blimber. A discussion followed, in which Mr. J. Cuming Walters, Mr. 
Bagot and Mr. W. Hatfield (Stockport Branch) took part. The next 
meeting will be held at the Clarion Café, Market Street. on December 3rd, 
when Mr. R. Bagot will read a paper on “ Dickens’s Inns.’”? My. John 
Harwood will preside, and the proceedings will conclude with a Dick- 
ensian potato-pie supper. june 

PHILADELPHIA.—tThe first meeting of the Philadelphia Branch 
for the fall and winter season was held at the Hotel Walton on October 
27th. Over 200 members and guests attended. President John M. 
Patterson occupied the chair. The programme opened with a piano solo 
by Miss Firman, and was followed by Miss Rose Wilson, who read a 
paper on “The Children of Dickens’s Novels.’’ The book selected for 
consideration was Dombey and Son. The pathos of the story was sym- 
pathetically treated by Judge John L. Kinsey, whose voice and manner com- 
bined to portray with great effectiveness the many touching scenes which 
the master here unfolds. John P. Coughlin pointed out the humorous 
episodes in a paper replete with laughable descriptions of incidents, in 
which Toots, Captain Cuttle, Mrs. MacStinger, and Jack Bunsby prin- 
cipally figured. The final paper on “The Character Delineations ’’ was 
written by Miss Anna Barton and read by Leigh Mitchel] Hodges. 
Recent impressions on re-reading Dombey were given in brief addresses 
by President Patterson and T. Edward Murphy. The programme con- 
cluded with two delightful vocal solos by Dr. 5. H. Lipschutz, accom- 
panied hy Miss Sessler at ihe piano. Forty new members have been 
added to the Branch since October 1st, and all indications point to a 
most successful season. Mr. H. Snowden Ward will deliver his new 
Dickens lecture here on January 26th, 1910. 
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ROCHESTER.—The annual meeting was held on October 21st, at the 
Bull Hotel, with Mr. H. Smetham in the chair. All officers were re- 
elected, and Mr. C. Bird, B.A., elected President for the year. Alderman 
W. J. McLellan was made Life-President. Mr. J. J. O'Neill read the 
annual report, in which he spoke of his visit to Birmingham as a dele- 
gate. He also gave particulars of the meetings for the session. The 
report and balance-sheet were adopted, and a vote of thanks to the 
Secretary was passed. 

SHEFFIELD.—The inaugural meeting of the session took place at 
Cutlers’ Hall on November 10th. Mr. J. H. Davidson occupied the chair, 
and delivered his presidential speech, in which he appealed for greater 
support to the Branch, as did Mr. Bagnall, the new Secretary, when 
announcing the programme for the season. Several Dickensian recital 
were given by Mrs. Bagnall, Mr. W. H. Williams, Miss Hewlett, Mr. 
J. H. Hewlett, and Miss Helen Roberts. An interesting paper was read 
by Mr. John Abey on the work of the Branch. 

SOUTHA MPTON.—The session commenced at the Kell Hall, where an 
especially successful programme was carried out. Opening addresses 
were given by the President, Mr. J. R. Smith, J.P., and by Mr. A. C. 
Hallett. The musical items were well supplied by Mrs. R. Grimson, 
Mrs. Leaward, Miss Roo, and Mr. Sprague. Then followed a capitally 
acted costume sketch from Little Dorrit, the introductory reading being 
given by Miss E. E. Moody. The characters were admirably sustained hy 
Mr. and Mrs. Candy, Mr. and Mrs. Weir, Miss Calder, and the Messrs. 
Hickley. The President most hospitably entertained the large number of 
members, the evening concluding with a vote of thanks to Mr. J. R. 
Smith for his kindness. 

WEST LONDON.—The annual general ineeting was held in the Lecture 
Hall, Town Hall, Ealing, on October 22nd. All the officers of the previous 
year were re-elected, with the exception of the auditor, who has left 
Ealing, and Mr. Edgar Morris was elected to the post. The annual ve- 
port was read, showing a membership of 105, and recording well-attendeil 
meetings. Myr. and Mrs. Marriott were among the gathering, and after 
the business meeting ended Mr. Marriott spoke a few well-chosen words 
relative to Headquarters. My. Vere Bass then read “ The Baron of Grogz- 
wig,’’ Miss Watson recited * Ruth Pinch with John Westlock,’’ My. 
Douglas did Mr. Harold Skimpole, Miss Hilian Hughes read “Our 
Honourable Friend,” and Mr. Jacobs concluded a most enjoyable evening 
with a splendid reading from Pickwick, the introduction of Bob Sawyer 
and their adventures on the ice. ‘ 


THE GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY. 

The opening meeting was held in the Masonic Hall on November 5th, 
when Mr. Mark Allerton, London, delivered a lecture on “ Dickens, the 
Idealist.” The chair was occupied by Mr. F. Harcourt Kitchin, President of 
the Society. Mr. Allerton said Dickens was an artist. He drew a picture 
of a hypocritical scoundrel, as ugly a picture as could be drawn by Hogarth, 
and yet that picture did not repulse us. He called it Uriah Heep; and 
there glided a low creature who disgusted us, no doubt, but made us laugh. 
That was the power of Dickens—he made us laugh. The most powerful 
man was the man who could make people laugh. Dickens was a realist as 
well as an idealist, and he knew of no other author of whom that might be 
said. He found his realism in a clear well; the modern realist found it ina 
cesspool. 

On November 18th, at the Accountants’ Hall, Mr. Geo. Eyre-Todd 
occupied the chair, and the Rev. Alex. MacInnes, M.A., of Cardonald. 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Mark Tapley: a neglected, but desirable acquaint- 
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ance.” Mark Tapley, he said, was an eminently healthy and breezy 
optimist, the very embodiment of contentment and unruffled serenity—the 
type of man that needed to be multiplied to-day. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS, &c. 

David Copperfield. Illus. by Fred Barnard. Two vols., 6d. net, each. 
London: Edward Lloyd. 

The Genius of Dickens. By George Barlow. London: H. J. Glaisher. 
6d. net. 

History of Ye George and Vulture Tavern. By H. Chance Newton. 
London: ‘‘ The George and Vulture,’ George Yard, E.C. 

The Dickens Story Calendar. The Franklin Printing Co., Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. $1:00. 

Marcus Ward’s Dickens Calendar. London: McCaw, Stephenson & Co. 
6d. net. 

The Dickens Fellowship Bazaar irogramme. With portrait, introduc- 
tion and quotations. 6d. net, of the Secretary. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“ William Glyde Wilkins: an Enthusiast in Dickensiana.’”’ By Hartley 
M. Phelps. (Illus.) Pattsbwrg (U.S.A.) Gazette, October 17th. 

“Charles Dickens” (continued). By John T. Page. East London 
Advertiser, October 23rd, November 6th, 13th and 20th. 

‘“‘ Dickens Reminiscences in Birmingham.” Birmingham Weekly Post, 
October 23rd. . 

“ My new Dickens Discoveries.” By C. Van Noorden. (Illus.) Hvening 
News, November Ist. 

“Popularity of Dickens.” (Book News.) British Congregationalist. 
October 21st. 

‘“ Dickens as a Social Reformer.’’ By the Rev. E. J. B. Kirtlan. Ports- 
mouth Times, October 30th. 

“Dickens as a Social Reformer.” By the Rev. C. E. B, Barnwell. 
Bath Chronicle, November 1st. 

“Talks About Old London: Authors I have Known.’’ By Percy Fitz- 
gerald. Hvening News, November 8th. 

“Dickens Family at a Bazaar.” Interview with Mr. B. W. Matz. 
Evening News, November 6th. 

“How Dickens Wrote.’’ Interview with Miss Georgina Hogarth. 
Evening News, November 10th. 

“The Dickens Fellowship Bazaar.” Hvening Standard, Daily Mail, 
November 8th; Morning Advertiser, Daily Chronicle, Daily Graphic 
(Illus.), Datly Sketch, Daily News, Morning Post, Pall Mall Gazette, 
Daily Mail, Morning Leader, Daily Telegraph, Datly Express, Westminster 
Gazette, November 9th; Daily Sketch (Illus.), Daily Telegraph, Morning 
Advertiser, November 10th; Black and White (Illus.), November 13th; 
Lloyd’s News, November 14th ; and numerous other London and provincial 
Papers. 

“A Scrap-book of Portraits: Dickens and his Friends.” By G. K. 
Chesterton. Daily N.ws, November 8th. 

“The Topical Pickwick.” The Star (by James Douglas), November 6th ; 
Bristol Echo (by J. W. T. L.), November 8th ; Daily Telegraph, November 
10th ; Manchester City News, November 13th. 

“Charles Dickens in Pottery and Pictures.”’ The Sphere, November 20th. 

“A Christmas Feast of Four Stories.’”” By Charles Dickens. (lllus.) 
Pears’ Annual, 1909. 

“Boots at the Holly Tree Inn.” A _ pictorial parody. (rraphic, 
Christmas number. 
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DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
DECEMBER 
1. Glasgow Dickens Society : ‘‘ Short Papers ’’ by Messrs. W. B. Steven- 
son and J. Davidson, at Accountants’ Hall, at 8. 

2. Hull Branch: “ My Favourite Character in Dickens,” by Members, 
at Shakespeare Hall, at 8. 

Chesterfield Branch : “Dickens and Christias,’’ by Mr. ,Creaser, at 
Trinity Institute, at 8. 

Forest Gate Branch : Study of Barnaby Rudye, at Earlham Hall. 

Sheffield Branch: Recital of the Pickwick Papers by Mr. Frank 
Speaight, at Cutlers’ Hall, at 8. 

3. West London Branch: “ Was Dickens a Mythologist?” 

Manchester Branch: ‘‘ Dickens Inns,’”’ by Mr. R. Bagot, at Clarion 
Café, Market Street, at 7.30. 
4. Brighton Branch: “Dickens: Democratic Humorist,’’ by Rev. Jos. 
Gay, at Steine Hall, at 8. 
6. Brixton Branch: Whist Drive, at Carlton Hall, at 8. 
Stockport Branch: Humorous and Dramatic Recital by Mr. Frank 
Speaight,’at New Hall. 
8. Dublin Branch : Social Evening, at Merrion Row Hall. 
Brixton Branch: Sale of Workin Ladies’ Parlour, Brixton Independent 
Church, at 3.30. 
9. Edinburgh Branch: ~ Mr. and Mrs. Bumble.’’ by Miss Beattie, at 5, 
St. Andrew's Square. 
Belfast Branch: “ Friends in Books,’’ by Mr. James Shaw, at Central 
Hall, at 8. 

13. London: Performance of * Oliver Twist,”’ a new dramatic version, at 
the Broadway Theatre, New Cross, S.E.. at 8. and each night 
during the week. Fagin: Mr. Bransby Williams. 

Plymouth Branch: “Some Women of Dickens." by Mrs. Wyatt, at 
Micado Cafe, at 8. 
Southampton Branch: Readings by Members. 

14. Liverpoo! Branch: ©“ Robert Browning in Italy,’ by Mrs. H. D. 
Roberts. 

Sheffield Branch : Recital of 1 Christmas Carol. by Mr. J. H. Hewlett. 
at Cutlers’ Hall, at 8. 

15. Dublin Branch: * Dickensian Places and Peuple.’’ Lantern Lecture 
by Mr. Jack Straw, at Merrion Kow Hall. 

16. Hull Branch: “Dickens and Old Coachi ne" Days, hy Mai ie 
Leahair, at Shakespeare Hall, at 8. 

Forest Gate Branch : Members’ Night, at Earlham Hall. 
Chesterfield Branch: Recital of 4A Christmas Carol. by Ait. J. A. 
Hewlett. at Trinity Hall. at 8. 
Belfast Branch: Whist Drive, at Central Hall, at 8. 
18. Liverpool Branch: Whist Drive, at Edinburgh Cafe, at 8. 


. Plymouth Branch : Selections from 4 Christmas Carol, by Mr. W. H. 


K. Wright, at Micado Café, at 8. 
Brixton Branch : Reading of The Haunted Man, by Mi. Robert 
Allbut, at Independent Church Hall, at 8. 


. Edinburgh Branch: Recital of A ( hristmas ( ‘avol, by Mr. BRO Cae. 


Morison, at Freemasons’ Hall, at 8. 
Glasgow Dickens Society : Entertainment to Poor Children, at the 
City Hall. 


. Stockport Branch: * Dickens and Thackeray.”’ hy Miss Deakin, at 


Sunday School. 


